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suade Charlotte to see the Prince of Orange, but Miss Knight
tactfully took the line that she "had no right to interfere, and
that a matter of such importance and delicacy could only be
decided by Her Royal Highness herself and the Regent."
Soon after the Grand Duchess came in, and the Emperor
left the room.
This incident seems directly opposed to the theory that the
Grand Duchess wished to break off Charlotte's engagement.
The only other supposition is that, feeling certain Charlotte
would never reconsider the matter, the Grand Duchess and
her brother deliberately made a show of urging her to, so as
to allay any suspicion. It can be taken either way.
Now that Charlotte's engagement was definitely broken off,
Leopold, most discreetly, most circumspectly, began to glide
forward.   He was a friend of Mercer, and persuaded her to
do what she could to give Charlotte a good impression of him.
No thin end of a wedge ever inserted itself more cautiously
than did Leopold at this juncture.   When Charlotte drove in
the Park he would be there on horseback, a gravely bowing
Adonis against a green-leaved background.   Then he would
ride along near her carriage, hoping for a little attention.   It
is doubtful if he often got much, for her mind was, for the
moment, taken up with the charms of another of the foreigners,
Prince Friedrich of Prussia, whose disposition, in the language
of the day, was described as "chivalrous.**   Leopold's person-
ality may, like his clean-shaved face (for Charlotte preferred
mustachios), have seemed to her too smooth, altogether a little
tame.  She had yet to learn the energy of mind and character
that lay beneath that pliable manner and those tactful phrases.
It is not easy exactly to gauge her feelings for him at this
moment, for one onlooker says she was "by no means partial
to  him,"  another that she admired him and commented
on his dark handsomeness.   The truth is that having had for
weeks to pretend to herself that she cared for a man who
meant nothing to her, she had probably not yet recovered
her emotional bearings, and so veered, now this way? now
that.
The last night before he left England Young Frog went to
"a great ball" at Devonshire House. Emma Edgcumbe was
there too, and says, "he came up, wrung my hand, and said
'Goodbye, God bless you, Lady Emma; I am off to-morrow*'
Tears," she says, "were in his eyes, and he appeared miser-
able." . . . And it is only at this moment as we part from
him that he seems for the first time a little appealing.